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William Penn’s Invocation, 


Which was reproduced in our columns on the 
4th instant, and quoted in the Public Ledger, 
again appeared in that paper on the 17th, 
over the following recommendation of a cor- 
respondent :— 

I would suggest that the above be inscribed on 
a mural tablet, and placed, by public subscription, 
in the courtyard of the City Hall, as a continual 
reminder and incentive to the citizens, by birth 
and adoption, of Philadelphia, to maintain the high 
moral standard which William Penn craved for the 
city which he founded. 

We have also been referred to a concern 
over Philadelphia written by Daniel Offley, and 
found in one of his letters to Peter Yarnall, 
of Concord, dated Eighth Month 7th, 1781, as 
foilows:— 

O Philadelphia! Philadelphia! had the many 
powerful visitations which have been extended to 
thee been reached forth unto Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, they would have repented long ago, in dust 
and ashes. Therefore the men of these cities shall 
rise up in judgment against thee, and, may I not 
say, condemn thee. But I do believe there are a 
living number, whose cries have entered into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, and He has opened a 
gracious ear to their mourning and sighings, as 
between the porch and the altar, with this lan- 
guage, “O Lord, spare us a little longer. Try us 
yet another year.” He has long waited for fruits. 
But it would be no marvel at all with me, if his 
anger should rise yet higher, and he should pour 
out the vials of his wrath upon the inhabitants of 
this once highly favored city. 

We are informed in “ Biographical Sketches 
and Anecdotes of Friends,” that during the 
same period there were repeated public declar- 
ations and apprehensions of a similar tenor de- 
livered by exercised Friends in Philadelphia: 
Which seemed largely fulfilled in the scourge 
of Yellow Fever which afflicted the city a few 
years later. 

It would appear, however, that sufficient 





remainders of iniquity have held over into 


this century to justify the same warn- 
ings and aspiration. But again events are 
so turning as to remind us that “when sin 
abounds grace much more abounds;”’ or, to 
phrase it in the modern mode that avoids 
Scripture texts, we note Ex-President Cleve- 
land’s article, published this week in the same 
daily, cataloging “the signs of national de- 
generation,” but concluding that “the forces 
making for righteousness are still too strong 
to allow hopelessness.” He takes up the 
tainted money controversy as “an index of the 
moral sensitiveness and redemptive qualities of 
American character.’’ Jn but not of Ameri- 
can character, let us say, because they are of 
the inspeaking spirit and word of Christ, the 
Redeemer, when heeded, of men’s character. 





The same daily paper which mentions Ex- 
President Cleveland’s arraignment of moral 
decadence in America, quotes Admiral Schley’s 
approval, speaking before the Clover Club, of 
the sentiment that “If you show me a nation 
that has gone for one generation without a 
war, I will point you to one whose decadence 
has begun.”” And yet the admiral has some 
occasion to remember our recent. Spanish war, 
right on the heels of which the ex-president 
finds a marked decadence, or “slump in mor- 
als,’’ as others have called it. 

The military nations have ever marked 
themselves for decadence by their own swords. 
By “war” the admiral means bloodshed. Bu 
there is plenty of war in righteousness that 
is divinely incumbent on us for the develop- 
ment of character and the arrest of moral 
decadence. It is the honest conflict of prin- 
ciples. Has not Philadelphia arrested its own 
decadence lately by the moral conflict it has 
been passing through? And it might have been 
made more moral. The war that exalts and 
strengthens a people was lately commended by 
President Roosevelt,—a war where our most 
threatening foes “are our own passions, appe- 
tites, and fvllies; and against these there is 
always need that we should war.’’ 





On such a change of base for its warfare,— 
from the carnal to the spiritual,—stands the 
world’s hope of redemption, and of exaltation 
in the true glory. lhe Captain of national 
salvation, because of individual salvation, is 
Christ the Lord. 


A Bible Doctrine Rewritten in History. 

Were there no Bible to say there is a hell, 
the fact is most wofully demonstrated to-day 
in the recesses of the natural man’s heart. 
The scripture of the heart opens its record in 
Russia, in the unspeakable woe of the inhu- 
manity,—the worse than bestia'ity,—of man 
to man, through vast multitudes of the people 
where an inferno of hate is let loose. Once 
more is the Jew made the victim of long- 
stored-up sufferings wrought by the gang-rule 
of an empire in a church and state called 
Christian. 

It is loose language to say, “Many thou- 
sands of Jews have been murdered by Uhris- 
tians in a dozen cities of Russia,’’ No Chris- 
tian commits murder. Whosoever that was a 
Christian, murders or commits revenge on a 
Jew, has renounced his Christianity in the very 
consent to do so. 

Will all Jews please take notice that no 
Christian ever murders one of their race, or of 
any other, or entertains hatred toward him. 
Whoever does, has become something else 
than Christian,—if he ever was one. One 
must be of the spirit of Christ to be his 
(Rom. viii:9). Did Jesus on the cross pray 
the Father to forgive the Jews, without wish- 
ing men to forgive them also? ‘They who do 
not are contrary to his spirit, have not the 
mind of Christ, are out of Christianity while 
in Christendom, however devout they may be 
to an ecclesiastical system of religious things. 
This we say of similar whites, blacks or 
browns called Christians, whether in lynch- 
dom, in the Phillipines, in South Africa, in 
the Congo, in our own city mobs or rings. 
he revelation of the human heart will be ap- 
palling anywhere else as in Russia when the 
light of Christ shows to a man his secret sin. 

Perhaps in no country during attendance on 
its church services are more tears of tender 
emotion shed than by this same class of com- 
mon people who have lately so wildly been 
giving themselves away to dire atrocities, — 
and whether both situations be not those of 
emotional sentiment the world may now judge. 
But no deeper fruit of grace need be expected 
among men here or in foreign parts, where 
their church teaches itself instead of teach- 
ing of the spirit of Christ, or diverts wor- 
shipers from his inward witness to its outward 
paraphernalia. Tell us no more of a Christian 
nation, whether America under the war-touch 
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or the mammon-craze, or England, Germany, 
Spain or Russia, until we can be assured that 
its Christianity should not be pronounced 
Churchianity. A church culture that will not 
refer its votaries to the inward witness of the 
spirit of Christ, as the law of each soul's 
spirit, life, and practice; a church that does 
not inculcate in each man the spirit of Christ 
as the single title within one to be called a 
Christian, —but substitutes its own authority, 
system, and ritual in place of the living Christ 
as the “word nigh in the heart,’’ substitutes 
“Churchianity’’ for Christianity, and keeps 
its fold out in the cold of superstition, and 
souls out of Christ, by eclipsing with its own 
machine the shining of his direct light. Ac- 
cordingly, when times try men’s souls, where 
is the experience and virtue of Christ within 
that should bar out the powers of the pit 
from having their natural sway in the natural 
man? Sentimentality will not do it. Worship 
by nervous exhilaration is as good for the emo- 
tional religion of lust as for the emotional re- 
ligion of Christ. Be not drunk with that 
wine, but “be ye filled with the Spirit ’’ by 
obeying the Spirit. And let nothing, no man, 
no system, “come between your soul and God 
but Christ,” the one mediator of the Christian 
faith. 


—E ——--- 


a mess of pottage,’’ or the few fleeting joys 
that this transitory world can afford. 
When we look over our once favored Soci- 


























influence in national development and other 
points, it does seem that we of the present 
day are losing ground. 

We cannot rest upon the laurels of our 
fathers; the work must ever go on, but we 
should not, in an unbidden way, put forth the 
hand to steady the tottering Ark. 

For of ‘‘ourselves we can do nothing,”’ 
**but let us return unto the Lord and He will 
have mercy upon us: and to our God for He 
will abundantly pardon.” ‘‘Touch not the 
unclean thing: and I will receive you, and 
will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters saith the Lord Almighty. 

There is at present a question going forth, 
“* How shall we build up our Society?’’ By 
returning unto the Lord, He will enable us, 
through this power, to build up the waste 
places. Then I believe there would be a flock- 
ing to our Society, as in former days. Truth 
is the same as it ever was; we must not limit 
the power of the Almighty. He ever waits to 
be gracious to all who call upon Him in sin- 
cerity and in truth. We cannot build up our 
Society by lowering our standard and letting 
in things contrary to our principles, hoping 
thereby to gain in number. 

“ Would it speed the coming of our King 

Into the Church the world to bring. 
For the Church He suffered, bled and died, 
And He by the world was crucified. 


“Nay, nay, we must never yield our stand, 
Nor give to the world a welcome hand ; 
Dead unto sin in newness of life, 
We must shun the path where sin is rife. 


“The road for the Church of Christ is straight, 
And ever leads to Heaven’s (ate, 
And pleasures the sweetest there abound; 
No joys like these in the world are found. 
Shall we lower the bars and let them in?” 
—J. Wilso Howell. 


E. H. KIRKBRIDE. 


For “* THE FRIEND.”’ 
Is the Society Having the Future for Which 
It Suffered. 


1 was much interested in reading ‘‘ The Pio- 
neer Quakers, and Their Influence in National 
Development,” by Charles F. Holder; also, 
Joseph Thomasson’s account of “ Friends in 
the Time of the Revolution.’’ The reading of 
their sufferings and cruel treatment, received 
at the hands of those in power, who should 
have shielded them on account of their Chris- 
tian principles, always brings a feeling of awe 
and sadness 

They suffered imprisonment, banishment, 
whippings and scourgings, while many laid 
down their lives for the blessed cause of 
Truth. 

Sometimes whole jails were filled with these 
faithful ones, so that there were not enough 
left to hold the meetings, and the precious 
children felt it their duty to meet for the pur- 
pose of worshiping their Father in Heaven 
We are told that these meetings held by young 
children were very solemn occasions, and that 
tears of joy would flow from their eyes. They 
could rejoice even amid their suffering so 
much that their enemies marveled at it. 

Even with a feeling of sadness in regard to 
the sufferings of our early Friends, I believe 
it would benefit us as a Society at large to 
know more of their doctrines and history. We 
of to-day cannot be thankful enough for the 
privileges we have of worshiping our Father 
in Heaven according to the dictates of con- 
science. 

Think what these faithful ones have gotten 
for us,—-‘*‘Freedom to worship God.’’ Let 
not any of us “sell this precivus birthright for 





A Better House—The late Dr. Rush, of 
Philadelphia, built a large and expensive 
house, which was furnished in the most ele- 
gant and costly style. One day when he was 
coming out of his house, before he had moved 
in it to live there, he met an elderly woman 
named Mary going by, whom he knew very 
well, as she sometimes did house-cleaning and 
other work for him. 

Mary was a poor widow woman who lived 
very plainly in two small rooms. She was a 
good, earnest Christian woman, whose religion 
made her contented and happy. The doctor 
had known her for quite a long time, and he 
respected her very much for her consistent, 
humble piety. 

As he met her in front of his splendid 
dwelling he thought he would like to show her 
all through it, and see what effect the sight 
of a house so much larger and grander than 
she was accustomed to would have upon her. 
So he invited her to come in and see the new 
house. Mary went in with him. The doctor 
took her through the house and showed her all 
the beautiful things he had there. She looked 
ut them very quietly, but did not seem to be 


! would be. 


as much impressed as the doctor thought she 
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When they got through he said to 
her: 
“Well, Mary, what do you think of the 


ety, with all that can be said in regard to its | house?’”’ 


“It’s very fine, sir, indeed, and 1’m ever so 
much obliged to you for letting me see it; but 
it doesn’t begin to compare wih the house 
that I’m going to move into before long. Let 
me read you a little about this house.”’ 

Then she took a little Testament from her 
pocket, and turning to the last chapter of the 
Book of Revelations she read some of those 
beautiful verses which describe the heavenly 
city that is to be the home of those that love 
Jesus; and ended by saying: “I hope, sir, you 
may have much enjoyment in your new house, 

‘yet you can’t expect to live here very long. 
But Jesus says of those who enter the house 
He is preparing for them that ‘they shall 
go no more out.’ I shall dwell in that heavenly 
home forever.” —Footprints and Waymarks. 





The Ground of True Religion. 


The loving invitation of our dear Saviour, 
‘*Come unto me all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden and I will give you rest,’’ is still 
in mercy sounded in every soul, for He de- 
clared by his Spirit to his servant of old, 
** Behold I stand at the door and knock. If 
any man hear my voice and open the door, | 
will come in unto him and will sup with him 
and he with me.”’ 

Here is an invitation that reaches far be- 
yond all sects and creeds, an invitation by the 
Saviour’s Spirit to listen to his voice, by obe- 
dience to whom may be known, not only par- 
don for transgression when He is thus sought 
unto in humble contrition of soul, but strength 
from day to day by his grace to live aright in 
God’s holy sight. Yea, thereby each one may 
learn to do justly, love mercy, and walk hum- 
bly with God.” 

Redeeming grace will thus enable the hum- 
ble soul to do God’s will from day to day while 
here on earth, fitting and preparing each one 
thus given up in heart and life to God for his 
more perfect service in glory hereafter. 

Here is a faith, which is of God, that gives 
the victory. The sou! that seeks aright will 
find. And he that knocks in answer to God’s 
call will have the door of mercy opened to him. 

The invitation of Christ, ‘‘Come unto me,”’ 
is still toward the tribulated soul seeking rest 
from the noise, din and turmoil of this life. 
Rest in me. Rest by my Spirit from the un- 
rest of an earthly nature. 

The peace that passeth understanding will 
keep the heart and mind of those stayed upon 
Him through Christ Jesus; those willing to 
obey, to such his blessing doth flow even to 
overflowing who are attentive to the Saviour’s 
voice in his gentle whispers in the soul. 

True humility lives in nearness to God, even 
as a little child in dependence upon an earthly 
parent. 

Happy soul who is thus nourished with the 
fatness of thy house, even of thy holy place. 
Such have their dwelling by the still waters 
which run deep and in the green pastures, 
fruitful in God’s service, whatever that may 
be, in secret or more open, it is in his pres- 
ence, in which is fulness of joy, at whose 
right hand are pleasures for evermore. 


CHARLES W. THOMSON. 
RoTHESAY, Scotland, Tenth Month 8th, 1905. 
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sand dunes, as they seemed, to north and 


Matthew, xi: 28. 
Amid the great activities of living 
Our gracious Saviour calleth us to rest. 
What! shall the work wait while we dwell in 
quiet ? 
When quiet dwells within, the work is best. 


Rest, from the sense of guilt, on Christ’s atone- 
ment ;— 
As Christ died a just God can forgive. 
Rest, from the fear of falling by the wayside ;— 
Through faith in Christ the victor’s life we live. 


Rest, from to-day’s anxieties and burdens, 
For He is strong on whom we cast our care. 
Rest, from the dread of what may come to-morrow, 
For He is with us always, everywhere. 


Ah! when we take the rest He freely offers, 
When we have made his will our own by choice, 
Our hearts shall thrill responsive to another 
Glad, helpful word, which says to us, “ Rejoice.” 
S. J. TROTH. 


Across the Continent. 


(Continued from page 147.) 


PaLo ALTO. Cal., Tenth Month 23rd, 1905. 

It is with reluctance that I turn from the 
new enchantments that greet us at every hour 
and in every place in this benign State of Cal- 
ifornia, and turn my thoughts back to the 
wierd scenes of that calm night when from the 
crest of the Continent we gazed, spell-bound, 
on moonlight splendor broken by mountain 
walls ani “snowy summits old in story,’’ and 
saw the “long light shake across the lake and 
wild cataracts leap in glory.’’ 

The children slept the sleep of the weary, 
and refused to be awakened, but long past the 
midnight hour we older ones reclined beside 
the windows, watching the shifting scenes. 
Here we stop at a little town of shanties in a 
deep ravine and four young people, well 
dressed, and with happy, cultivated voices, 
pass our window, leaving their footprints in 
the snow. These we could see clearly by the 
light of a strong arc lamp that hung over a 
bridge near by. Presently we see a great 
beam of light flash across the cafion and 
swing gracefully down the mountain stream. 
It is from the headlight of the engine as we 
round a curve beside the mountain wall. The du- 
plex whistle echoes from cliff to cliff and doubt- 
less “echoes answer,” etc.,—if we could hear 
them. But in time, we know not when, sleep 
overcomes us. Little do we think of the pos- 
sibility of accident, or of human fallibility or 
recklessness in engineer or switchman. 

When I awoke next morning the dawn had 
begun, not as on the morning previous east of 
Denver, but rich in new grandeur. We were 
about on the eastern line of Utah. The rail- 
road lay in long, unbroken stretches in the 
midst of a plain walled in on either hand by 
distant mountains, while behind us rose the 
jagged peaks from which we have descended 
in the night. It was a beautiful sight to see 
the rosy light pouring over these great heights, 
and later to see the long shadows receding as 
the sun arose to view. 

We made no haste to rise, for with only one 
engine now and the grade not uniformly down, 
but often a gradual rise,the train was making 
headway but slowly. When one is unavoida- 
bly detained it is folly to be restless. Later 
in the forenoon we came near to the great 


south of us. Strange and mighty mounds 
they were, whose wrinkled outlines were sug- 
gestive of the folds of skin on an elephant ;— 
no abrupt cliffs, no pinnacles of rock, no 
boulders at the base, but great, smooth hills 
of drifted sand (apparently) rising hundreds of 
feet above the floor of the plain, itself four 
thousand feet above sea level. It was a deso- 
late land, yet frequently we saw the dwelling 
places of men, often a dozen or more of them 
together, looking, as some one suggested, 
“like piano-boxes with a stove-pipe sticking 
out of each.’’ 

There was but little vegetable growth of 
any kind, yet it is claimed that only water is 
needed to transform this waste into product- 
ive land. This claim seems to be justified by 
the fact that at many of the stations where 
the trains stop for coal and water shade trees 
grow in abundance, and pretty green door- 
yards are in striking contrast with the wilder- 
ness waste that stretches away from the little 
oasis for miles in every direction. 

We were not annoyed by dust or heat, and 
except for the fact that to me we seemed all 
day to be traveling eastward instead of west- 
ward, it was a pleasant day’s journey. By 
noon we had begun the gradual ascent of the 
Wasatch Range. The sand mountains were 
left behind, and instead thereof we had the 
vertical walls of what may once have been a 
vast inland sea. These precipices towered in 
many instances to a magnificent height, with 
great masses of debris at the base. 

At a place called Helper, in Utah, these 
great walls appeared completely to bar our 
onward course. No exit in the direction we 
were going was discernible. A great wall, 
like a marble mountain cut in twain, leaving 
the vertical plane directly in front of us, 
seemed to cross the railroad only a short dis- 
tance ahead, while the lateral walls were 
scarcely less foreboding. Two great engines, 
each well rested, were-attached to the train, 
as if to thrust a way through. As we -gaze 
ahead to see what will happen, lo! a narrow 
ravine opens to view, down which dashes a 
mountain stream. Around a sharp curve, in 
snake-like fashion, winds the train, and in a 
few minutes more we have passed the famous 
Castle Gate. 

This is said to resemble the Gateway in the 
Garden of the Gods. It is simply two huge 
pillars or ledges of rock that are offshoots of 
the cliffs behind. One is five hundred feet in 
height, and the other four hundred and fifty 
feet. The rock of which they are composed 
having a horizontal stratification, the cliffs 
stand very erect, and present a wonderful va- 
riety of color. The passage between them 
into Price Cafion is very narrow, so that the 
river and railroad crowd closely upon each 
otber. The slopes of the Wasatch Range are 
much less barren than the Rocky Mountains in 
the vicinity of the Royal Gorge, but the pecu- 
liar rock formation presented again the gro- 
tesque and castle-like formations that had so 
impressed us a few hours after we left Den- 
ver. In many places the slopes were well 
covered with vegetation, but we saw no wild 
game, though it is said to abound. The soil 
presents also a wonderful variety of color, 
from dark red to a sombre yellow, variegated 
.n every instance by the green of foliage. In 


some of the valleys stock raising is conducted 
successfully on a large scale. 

It seemed a long way from Denver to Salt 
Lake City, and it is a long way—more than 
seven hundred miles, or as far as from Phila- 
delphia to Indianapolis, with vastly more 
mountain climbing and high altitude scale. 
The reason it seemed so far was due largely 
to the fact that we had known so little of the 
intervening country as not to realize that it 
existed. In fact, 1 had quite forgotten the 
Wasatch Range, compared with whicb our 
Pennsylvania mountains would be as foot- 
hills. The altitude of Cresson, Pa., is about 
2700 feet. Soldier Summit, a station near 
Castle Gate, is labelled “alt. 7464,’’ while 
mountain peaks around it rise many hundreds 
of feet higher. 

There was towering Nebo, snow-capped all 
the year, and sister peaks beside it, each 
doubtless 10,000 feet. Imposing and beauti- 
ful they stood, virgin sentinels keeping watch 
forever beside the clear mountain waters of 
Utah Lake. Wistfully we gaze upon them as 
“distance lends enchantment to the view.”’ 
The River Jordan, classic only in name, flows 
with many a “curve and fret’’ beside our 
way, gladdening all the valley by irrigation, 
but soon to lose its freshness by mingling 
with the briny waters of Great Salt Lake. 

It was about 4.30 P. M., sun time, when we 
stopped at Salt Lake City—the City of Zion, 
as the Mormons would have named it. The 
station of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
is some distance from the centre of the city, 
and in a portion of the city rather devoid of 
interest or attractiveness. In the distance the 
Tabernacle could be seen, and some idea of the 
width of the streets and the appearance of 
business blocks could be had as we saw them 
fr.m car windows in passing. There was lit- 
tle to indicate that the city differed in any way 
from the Gentile cities of the West. It is 
walled in to eastward by mountains, and 
flanked on the west by the shore of the lake, 
several miles distant. Our train being late, 
the stop was made as brief as possible, allow- 
ing but little more than sufficient time for 
women folks and children to walk to the en- 
gine and back. 

The remaining thirty-seven miles of the D. 
& L. G. R. R. takes us to Ogden. The route 
is through the rich irrigated valley that is the 
pride of the Mormons—and others. Herds of 
fine cattle and sheep grazed on meadow lands 
so brown and parched that an Kasterner would 
think them barren as a wheat stubble devoid 
of grass. The provender was there in the 
form of well-cured hay. The dusty roads 
were kept well stirred by many passing teams, 
sprightly and handsome. The mountains bore 
abundant evidence to the existence of mines. 
Prosperity was evidenced on every hand. 

Ogden isa neat modern town of over 30,000 
inhabitants. Here we stopped for fully half 
an hour to refill the tanks with more of de- 
lightful mountain water and ice, and to attach 
to our train the engine of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, over whose lines we now shall 
travel till our journey ends. 

The general cleaning up and restocking of 
a Pullman tuuring train of twelve or more cars 
is a considerable matter. The Porter rejoices 
in a fresh supply of clean linen in exchange 
for soiled linen. Passengers are told politely 
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that the Inspector is a “very particular chap,” 
and does not like to see overcoats and wraps 
hanging from the hooks of the upper berth, 
etc. While this renovating and exercising 
process was going on Barclay and | walked a 
few squares up town “to see the place.’’ But 
so attractive were the fresh tomatves, Tokay 
grapes, baker’s bread, butter and other things 
that we soon decided to replenish our larder 
and not resort to the Dining Car until the next 
day at least. . Right glad were we for this de- 
cision when next morning there was no chance 
to breakfast till nearly mid-day, except for 
those who, like ourselves, “had bread enough 
and to spare.”’ 

Coming back to the train at Ogden I found 
the engine, as I believed, at the opposite end 
of the train from that it had been. No 
amount of reasoning has since changed my 
impression about it in the least, though I am 
obliged to accept the conclusions of logic, the 
testimony of creditable and competent wit- 
nesses, and proof that I was mistaken by a lit- 
tle study of conditions. Suffice to say that 
whereas I| had previously been confused as tc 
directions, they have seemed natural to me 
since. 

In a little time after leaving Ogden we came 
to the shore of Great Salt Lake, an inland sea 
covering twenty-five hundred square miles of 
land to an average depth of only twenty feet. 
We regretted greatly that our train had been 
too much delayed on the mountains to permit 
us to see this great expanse of brine by day- 
light; and, as the moon had not yet risen, it 
was not our privilege to see more than a star- 
lit waste unbroken by a wave. Fortunately, 
however, the train stopped for signal or other 
reason just as we neared the water’s edge, 
and many of us hurried down the stony em- 
bankment to get souvenirs of sand or pebbles. 
Regardless of my “shine,’’ I managed to get 
a cup of the water, foamy and filthy though 
it was. The Porter renewed the “shine ”’ be- 
fore next morning, and the water was left in 
Utah. It is doubtful whether other States 
could use it if they had it. 

It may not be generally known in the East 
that for more than seven miles the tracks of 
the Union Pacific Railroad run over the north- 
ern end of the lake on bridgework. This is 
one of the many tremendous feats of modern 
enyineering accomplished by this great Rail- 
road of the Pacific. 

We are entering upon the Great Salt Lake 
Desert, to be followed by hundreds of miles of 
scarcely less barren lands in Nevada. The 
engineer has the right of way, for we are run- 
ning as a “Special” on lost time. The throt- 
tle is opened wide, and the powerful machine 
rushes after the piercing rays of the head- 
light, that glimmer down the rails of steel 
reaching away into the night and the un- 
kpown. The same monotonous whirr of wheels 
and click of rails that lulled us to sleep two 
days before on Nebraska’s plain, now invites 
us to sleepagain. Solemn and sweet the chil- 
dren’s prayer rests on our souls like a sweet 
benediction. “All this day Thy hand has led 
me, and I thank Thee for Thy care. 

Keep me safe till morning Jight.’’ 


B. F. W. 


New mercies give new meaning to old 
praises.—Alexander McLaren. 


TEMPERANCE. 


[A department edited by EDITH BARDSLEY 
BELLOWS, Lansdowne, Pa., on behalf of the 
‘Friends’ Temperance Association of Phila.’’] 


from having their checks cashed in saloons.— 
Keystone Citizen. 




















































ANTI- ALCOHOLISM IN EuROPE.—The indiffer- 
ence of Europeans to the sort of temperance 
appeals which have been more or less success- 
ful in America has created an impression in 
the minds of many people that there is no 
effort on behalf of temperance in Europe. That 
this impression is altogether erroneous is made 
clear by the proceedings of the Tenth Interna- 
tional Anti-A)coholic Congress recently held at 
Budapest. Never has there been more evident 
determination expressed to check the ravages 
of alcohol, never more uncompromising enmity 
expressed to the use of alcoho! in any form. 
But the appeal was not to sentiment or the 
emotions, but to the reason. One speaker, Dr. 
August Forel, would not make the slightest 
concession to the use of alcohol, whether in 
the form of wine, beer, or cider. We wonder 
what such a man as he would think of some of 
our American patent medicines. The pre- 
sentation of elaborate statistics on the mor- 
tality of brewers and beer-sellers was typical 
of the sort of appeal which most of the 
speakers made. Indeed, the majority perhaps 
of the influential leaders of the Congress are 
relying more upon instruction than upon any- 
thing else to reinforce resistance to the evil 
of alcohol. A notable feature of the Con- 
gress was the exhibition of drawings, appa- 
ratus, books and the like, bearing upon the 
temperance question. That such activity on 
behalf of temperance in Europe is needed is 
shown by the evidence presented to the Con- 
gress. The growth of adulteration, the ten- 
dency to increase the percentage of alcohol in 
lighter wines, the spread of the use of ab- 
sinthe in France, indicate that in even the 
countries of southern Europe, where intem- 
perance is less of an evil than in the more 
northern, it is not a diminishing evil. Figures 
and facts to the contrary were presented to 
the Congress. It is interesting to note that 
the greatest indictment of beer-drinking was 
made from the city of Munich, which has long 
been celebrated for its beer. The great re- 
spect which this International Temperance 
Congress commanded in Budapest was shown 
in the dignified way in which it was received 
oy the government, by the participation of 
distinguished officials, of eminent medical 
men, and of prominent educators. Never has 
a temperance congress been more sober. — 
Outlook. 





“T am glad to think 
I am not bound to make the wrong go right; 
But only to discover and to do 
With cheerful heart, the work that God appoints,” 
—Jean Ingelow. 





It fills one with a sense of profound thank- 
fulness to reflect upon how our Heavenly 
Father allows us, in our small way, to work 
with Him for the achievement of his large 
purposes; when we seek, under the Spirit’s 
guidance, to discuver the God-appointed task 
then, in his strength, to bend our dedicated 
energies to its accomplishment. 





The golden test of character is in Colossians 
iii: 17, ‘‘Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.’’ That is 
life’s topmost round, its loftiest ideal, one 
that carries with it happiness for others and 
for ourselves, and brings out all the power 
there is in any one of us. If this is your 
ideal, the forces of the universe are on your 
side; there is a momentum from the great 
Parental Spirit of the world. No harm can 
come to you if the supreme law that gives 
unity to your life is this one Master. Itisa 
very practical thing to carry out this law, and 
if we are sincere it will make Chirst master of 
our money, master of our time, master of our 
tongues, master of our influence: and if it 
does not, then what we claim concerning con- 
secration is sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal, and it is nothing more.—Frances E 
Willard. 





**In civilized lands intelligence and sobriety 
are becoming more and more closely associated 
in literary, business and political circles. A 
prominent American author recently said, ‘‘ No 
sensible, conscientious writer would think ot 
stimulating his brain for work with alcohol, 
any more than he would think of burning the 
furniture and carpet of his room to start the 
sluggish circulation of his blood.’’ 





A memb>r of the Massachusetts Bank Cash- 
iers’ Association recently told me that at the 
anuual banquet; if a man wanted liquor he had 
to go to the trouble of ordering it. It used to 
be the temperate man who was made to appea 
singular, and who had to turn down his glass: 
but now the tables are turned.’’— John F. 
Cowan. 





The National Temperance Congress of the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition, representing most, 
if not all, of the temperance and prohibition 
organizations, when in session at Portland, 
Oregon, on Ninth Month 22nd, made a decla- 
ration concerniny the federal taxation of the 
liquor traffic, which contained the following 
statements and resolutions: ‘‘Whereas, The 
federal government, when it created the bu- 
reau of internal revenue in 1862, laid special 
war taxes upon the products of nearly every 
business, including the liquor traffic; and 

‘Whereas, All these special taxes were re- 
pealed immediately following the war, with 
the exception of the federal taxation of the 
liquor traffic, which has continued to the 
present day; and 

‘*Whereas, The internal revenue system has 





A New York bank has required every man 
in its service to sign an agreement that he will 
not even enter any place where intoxicants are 
sold, and it is said that its officers are seriously 
thinking of extending the pledge to make it 
apply to any place where stocks or produce 
are sold on margin. Action similar to this 
has been taken by many corporations, but it 
would be much fairer and more effective if 
the employers who issue such orders invariably 
set the example of abstaining from intoxicants 
and from all forms of gambling. 








The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern R. 
R. has issued an order prohibiting employees 
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developed and fostered the liquor traffic beyond 
the fondest dreams of its early promoters, until 
its invested capital exceeds $500,000,000, 
and its retail cash income from the people of 
the United States is nearly $1,000,000,000 
yearly; and 

‘‘Whereas, The internal revenue receipts 
from all alcoholic liquors is less than $2U0,- 
(00,000, and the license and tax receipts of 
all state and local governments is less than 
$200,U00,000 annually, while its cost directly 
and indirectly to the whole people exceeds $2, 
.00,000,000 yearly in mon~y value alone; ana 

‘*Whereas, The highest religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, insurance and commercial 
authorities of the age have unequivocally con- 
demned and denounced the liquor traffic as the 
greatest and most terrible curse of modern 
civilization and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, recognizing this judgment of 
the world, has officially declared (Dec. 5, 1887) 
that ‘we canrot ignore the fact, established 
by statistics accessible to every one, that the 
disorder, pauperism and crime prevalent in 
this country are in large measure directly 
traceable to this evil.’ 

‘*Resolved, That we, as citizens of the 
United States in this Congress assembled, do 
hereby appeal to Theodore Roosevelt, President 
of the United States, that he break the official 
silence of the present and past administrations 
for more than forty years upon this direct and 
criminal complicity of the national govern- 
ment with the legalized Nquor traffic, and with 
the same magnificent courage and manly in- 
dependence that has characterized his states- 
manship to the present hour, champion the 
people’s right of protection from this nation- 
wide curse, and in his next message to the 
National Congress, declare that this alliance 
must be broken, and the internal revenue bul- 
wark of the liquor traffic abolished at once 
and forever.”’ 

The Congress earnestly desire that all who 
agree with the contents of the declaration 
should write personal appeals to the Presi- 
dent, emphasizing their views in this regard. 





A HEART-RENDING SCENE.—I was sitting at 
my breakfast table one morning when [| was 
called to my door by the ring of the doorbell. 
There stood a boy about thirteen years of age, 
poorly clad, but tidied up as best as he could. 

He was leaning on crutches, one leg off at 
the knee. Ina voice that trembled with emo- 
tion, tears coursing down his cheeks, he said: 
‘‘Mr. Hoagland, I am Freddie Brown. I| have 
come to see if you will go to the jail to talk 
and pray with my father. He is to be hung 
to-morrow for the murder of my mother. My 
fat er was a good man, but whiskey did it. 
| have three little sisters younger than myself. 
We are very, very poor, and have no friends. 
We live in a dark, dingy room. I do the best 
| can to support my sisters by selling-papers, 
blacking boots, and doing odd jobs, but Mr. 
Hoagland, we are awful poor. Will you come 
and be with us when father’s body is brought 
home? The governor says we may have his 
body after he is hung.” I was deeply moved 
to pity. I promised, and made haste to the 
jail where I found the father. 

He acknowledged that he must have mur- 
dered his wife, for the circumstances pointed 
that way, but he had not the slightest re- 


membrance of the deed. He said he was crazed 
with drink or he would never have committed 
the crime. 


mother to my children. Never did I dream that 
my hands should be guilty of such a crime.’’ 


bravely for his deed, but he broke down and 
cried as if his heart would break when he 
thought of leaving his children in-a destitute 
and friendless condition. 
with him and left him to his fate. 


miserable quarters of the poor children. | 
found three little girls on a bed of straw in 
one corner of the room. 
rags. 


father, and between their cries and sobs they 
would say, ‘‘Papa was good, but whiskey did 
it.”” 


bearing the body of the dead father in a rude 
pine box. 
stools. 
heart-rendiog they could not endure it, and 
made haste out of the room, leaving me alone 
with the terrible scene. 


and said, ‘‘Come, sisters, kiss papa’s face 
before it is cold.’’ 
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Selected for “‘THE FRIEND.” 

How is it that men of to-day are so blinded 
that they are always trying to do so much, 
and are ever undertaking new enterprises, as 
though they had to support God in heaven? 

But all this they do of themselves, 7. e., ac- 
cording to their own will and the impulse of 
their nature, and they have especial pleasure 
in themselves. 


He said: 
‘*My wife was a good woman and a faithful 


The man could fa‘e the penalty of the law 


JOHN TAULER. 
TO LIFT, OR TO LEAN. 

There are two kinds of people on earth to-day,— 
Just two kinds of people ; no more, I say,— 

Not the Saint and the Sinner, for tis well under- 

stood 

The good are half bad and the bad are half good; 
Not the rich and the poor, for to count a man’s 


1 read and prayed 


The next morning I made my way to the 


They were clad in 
They were beautiful girls, had they 


wealth, 
proper care. first k ti ol , ; 
They were expecting the body of their dead _ a nr o mateet Rie conntenes 


Not the humble and proud, for in life’s little span 

Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man; 

Not the happy and sad, for swift flying years 

Bring each man his laughter and each man his 
tears. 

No, the two kinds of people on earth I mean 

Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 

Where’er you go you will find the world’s masses 

Are always divided in just these two classes ; 

And oddly enough you will find too, I ween, 

There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 

In what class are you? Are you easing the load 

Of over-taxed lifters who toil down the road ? 

Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 

Your portion of labor and worry and care ? 


In a little while two strong officers came 


They set it down on two rickety 
The cries of the children were so 


In a moment the manly boy nerved himself 


They gathered about his 
face and smoothed it down with kisses, and 








between their sobs cried out, ‘‘Papa was good, 
but whiskey did it.’’ 

I raised my heart to God and said, ‘*O God, 
did I fight to save a country that would derive 
a revenue from a traffic that would make a 
scene like this possible.’’ In my heart I said, 
‘**In the whole history of this accursed traffic 
there has not been enovgh revenue derived to 
pay for one such scene as this. The wife and 
mother murdered, the father hung, the chil- 
dren outraged, the home destroyed.’’ | there 
promised my God I would vote to save my 
country from the ruin of the oligarchy. — 
Selected. 

It is Daniel’s supurb religious consistency 
which deserves emphasis, and while those who 
do likewise cannot count absolutely on exemp- 
tion from affliction and even death, the verdict 
of history is sure to be with them. What 
modern religion needs is more of this spirit of 
moral heroism. Piety would gain in the 
world’s esteem if it dared more often to 
break with the conventions of polite society, 
with prevailing business and political prac- 
tices. It would guin immensely, too, in 
vigor. Fasten attention, then, not upon the 
miraculously delivered Daniel, but upon the 
Daniel who dared to obey God rather than 
man, totally indifferent to the immediate effect 
of his action upon himself. 





THERE is a ship named Sometime ; 
Men dream of it, and wait : 
One on the shore, impatient, 
One at the household gate, 
Thinking, “If it come not in the morn, 
Then in the evening it may.” 
But one I knew, not thinking of ships, 
Worked till the close of the day. 
Lifting his eyes at evening time, 
There his ship at anchor lay. 
—Irene Hardy. 





ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
Selected for “‘ THE FRIEND.’ 
Catharine Tregelles, 


II 
Catharine Tregelles, daughter of Samuel 


and Rebecca Tregelles of Falniouth, through 
early submission to the regulating power of 
the Lord’s Spirit, was a striking example in 


the discharge of social and relative duties: 


she evinced a tender regard to the feelings of 
others, and manifested her humility by an ami- 


able condescension to all. 

When sixteen years of age she met witha 
very close trial in the death of her twin brother, 
Robert, during whose lingering illness she 
deeply entered into sympathy with him, and 
on his decease her mind became much weaned 
from the things of time, though she retained 
a true relish for its lawful enjoyments. 

Soon after the completion of her nineteenth 


year she took a cold, which terminated ina 


consumption. During the progress of her dis- 
ease she was much disposed to number her bless- 
ings, but made little mention of her suffer- 
ings. Indeed, such was her submission that 
nothing like a murmur was known to escape 
her lips. But she also passed through much 
distress of mind, particularly in the early part 
of her illness, in the remembrance of her se- 
cret sins and transgressions. 

In the autumn of 1818 she became sensible 
that the disorder was of a serious nature. At 
that time she had so far overcome her natural 
diffidence as to tell one of her siste’s that she 
was quite aware of the uncertainty of her re- 
covery; adding, that in whatever way her ill- 
ness might terminate, she knew it would he 
for the best,—and, after some further conver- 
sation, remarked: “What I suffer every time 
you leave me enables me to form some idea of 
what my sufferings would be with the pros- 
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pect of a final separation before me. Oh! the 
pang is indescribable!” Gratitude seemed to 
be the clothing of her spirit,—first, toward 
her Heavenly Father, for the immediate ex- 
tension of his favor, and then toward her 
friends for their affectionate interest in her 
comfort and accommodation. 

The prospect of death being very awful tu 
her, she thus described her feelings, in a let- 
ter written about the end of the Eleventh 
Month, to one of hersisters: “I cannot be too 
thankful to my truly kind friends for the 
openness with which I have been treated re- 
specting my complaint, for so flattering is its 
nature that I might have been kept in igno- 
rance to this day. It is not in my power to 
express what I felt for some weeks after I be- 
came aware of my danger at the prospect of 
a separation from my beloved father, brothers 
and sisters, and inexpressively awful was the 
reflection of my own utter unworthiness. I 
am ready to believe that had not best help 
been afforded in this time of deep distress, I 
should have sunk under it. I believe no one 
was aware of my sorrow, for I felt it my duty 
to endeavor to be cheerful by day. 1 have 
often wished for bedtime, that I might give 
vent to my feelings. My dear sister, do not 
suppose I am complaining in telling thee what 
my feelings have been since my indisposition, 
for Ido hope I am grateful in being able to 
feel that, although in myself I am unworthy 
of the smallest of favors, yet I am not for- 
saken.’’ 

Her health gradually declined for some 
months after writing the foregoing; but she 
was at times favored with strong hopes of ap- 
preaching bliss, and strengthened to impart 
suitable counsel to her friends and relations. 
At one time she remarked that she was abund- 
antly favored with peace, and acknowledged 
that her cup overflowed with blessings; and to 
a friend who remarked that she had been 
preciously supported, her reply was, “I have 
indeed been most mercifully dealt with. I 
have none but bodily pains.’’ Turning to one 
of her sisters, she said: “1 have yet one re- 
quest to make: daily retire to wait upon thy 
God. It has been my practice for many years, 
and I have found strength in so doing. Thou 
mayest perhaps feel discouraged; but perse- 
vere, and thou wilt in the end find thy strength 
and comfort increased.” 

On the morning of the 16th of the Fourth 
Month, 1819, she said that she hoped very 
soon to be in paradise with her dear Redeemer, 
but that she desired to have no will as to the 
time, being willing to wait the Lord’s time, if 
He saw good to detain her in suffering, either 
for her own sake or that of others. In the 
course of the same day she saw several of her 
friends and took leave of them with great 
composure; and on one of them noticing her 
great sweetness and quietude, replied that if 
she once gave way to thinking of her bodily 
sufferings she should suon he overwhelmed. The 
following day she was earnestly engaged in 
supplication on behalf of her nearest rela- 
tions, particularly her nephew, desiring that 
he would rather be taken out of the world 
than suffered to remain in it to dishonor the 
Almighty. 
him and her niece, and gave them counsel 
suited to their ages, between six and eight 
years, concluding with warm desires that they 


might love and serve the Almighty all the 
days of their lives. 


felt that not one of those most nearly con- 
nected with her might be so unwise as to 
neglect the important business of knowing 
their peace made; that so they might be fa- 
vored to join her in those realms of bliss into 
which, through infinite mercy, she was about 
to enter. 
to be liberated, but always with submissions, 
saying she could leave all to Divine disposal. 





Month, 1819, 
death, and inquired whether there was any 


In the afternoon she took leave of 
















She spoke impressively of the solicitude she 


She frequently expressed her desire 


On the morning of the 22nd of the Fourth 
she spoke sweetly on 


probability of her being released that day, 


saying the prospect of the pains of death did 


not affright her, and supplicating that the 
Almighty would be near her in the approach- 
ing trying hour. In the afternoon > 
she called one of her brothers to her and 
said, “My dear Henry, it is an awful thing to 
die, and I desire thou mayest so live that 
when the solemn moment arrives thou mayest 
have nothing to contend with but the pains of 
the body.’’ 

After this she spoke no more, but gently 
drew her last breath at the age of twenty. 


Science and Industry. 

THE Mount Shasta country, in Oregon, is 
thought to be completely underlaid with ice 
that is left over from the glacial period, ages 
ago. Onecan get ice water by boring into 
the earth almost anywhere at the base of 
Mount Shasta. The way they dig wells here 
is to take an iron pipe twenty or twenty-four 
feet long, hammer one end of it to a point, 
drive it into the earth its full length, drop a 
giant cartridge to the bottom, and explode it. 
The sharp end of the pipe will be blown out 
and ice water will flow abundantly. 





How To SEAL LETTERS.—It is often very 
desirable to know how to seal a letter so that 
it cannot be opened without betraying the 
fact. Steam or hot water will open envel- 
opes closed with mucilage, and even a wafer. 
A hot iron or a spirit lamp dissolves sealing 
wax, an impression in plaster having been 
taken of the seal. By the combined use of 
wafer and sealing wax, however, all attempts 
to open the letter otherwise than by force can 
be frustrated. All that is necessary is to 
close the letter first with a small, moist 
wafer, and to pierce the latter with a coarse 
needle (the same applies to mucilage), where- 
upon sealing wax may be used in the usual 
manner. This seal can neither be opened by 
dry heat nor by moisture.—Chicago News. 





THE COWARDLY SHARK.—Every sailor in 
the South Seas knows that the shark is a cow- 
ard. A man who has served many years in 
the navy tells of an experience with sharks at 
Tahiti. A crew of seamen gunners had ob- 
tained permission to take a beach swim, and 
had not given a thought to sharks, although 
they they had seen numbers of them about the 
harbor. 

In addition to being young, writes the 


sailor, [| was more self-confident than I 
have ever been since, because there wasn’t 


a@ man or boy on bvard that could teach 
me anything about swimming. That’s how 


semi-circle of waiting sharks. 
deal scared, but as the canoe approached I no- 





it came about that as soon as we jumped 
into the water on the Papete beach I pro- 
ceeded to outswim all the rest—just to show 


?em. I didn’t turn to look back until I was 


about three hundred yards from the beach. 
The only reason why | turned around then was 
because | heard a lot of noise from the beach. 
When [| turned I saw about a hundred natives, 
and all of the fellows from our ship, lined up 
on the beach at the edge of the water, jump- 
ing up and down and waving their arms at 
me, and yelling with all their miyht. 
saw something more important than that. 
There were, it seemed to me, about a million 
huge, wet, shiny shark-fins between me and 
the beach. 
ten yards from me. 


But | 


Some of them weren’t more than 


1 stopped and trod water, and nervously 


slapped the surface of the water with my 
hands. 
water particularly hard the sharks that were 
nearest to me edged back and circled at a 


1 noticed that when | slapped the 


greater distance from me. So | kept on slap- 
ping the water. The sharks were waiting 
for me to get tired, and they took it easy. 
Forty natives put out after me in one of their 


sixty-foot-long and two-foot-wide canoes with 
the outrigger arrangement familiar to the 
South Seas; and in the bow of the boat and 
directing them was an old quartermaster from 
a British trading schooner in the harbor. 


“Splash, keep a splashing, you Yankee 
pup!” he bawled at me as the canoe ap- 
proached where I was in the middle of the 
I was a good 


ticed that all the natives that weren’t helping 
to pull the canoe were leaning over the side and 


slapping and churning the water with all their 


might and main. 

That settled it. The sharks dispersed like 
a bunch of stampeded mountain goats, and | 
was hauled into the canoe and scolded by the 
British quartermaster for my folly until we 
pulled up on the beach. That was my first ex- 
perience with the cowardice of sharks.— 
Washington Star. 





A TRIP TO THE Moon.—How would you 
like to take a trip to the moon? It would be 
a long journey, taking more than six months 
if you went with the speed of an express 
train; or if you traveled with the swiftness 
of a ball from a modern cannon it would take 
about as long as a trip across the Atlantic in 
a fast steamer. Under average atmospheric 
conditions a large telescope gives us a view 
of the moon as it would be without the teles- 
cope at a distance of 800 miles from us. 

The necessary outfit for the journey would 
be much more extensive than for any trip on 
the earth, even the trip to the North Pole. 
There will be no chance “to live off the coun- 
try.” In addition to warm clothing and food, 
you must carry with you all you need to 
drink, and the problem of keeping it from 
freezing or thawing it out if frozen will not 
be an easy one to solve. There is practically 
no air on the moon, and you must take along 
a supply for breathing. If you expect to 


make a fire and cook your dinner, you must 
take, in addition to fuel, an additional supply 
of air to keep your fire going. 

But suppose that in some way you are land- 
ed on the moon with a supply of things neces- 
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sary for sustaining life. If you are ona part of 
the moon on which the sun is shining you will 
marvel, perhaps, first of all, at the dazzling 
brilliance of the sunlight and the intense 
blackness of theshadows. Everything in the 
shade will be in almost total darkness, as 
there is not air filled with little dust particles 
to scatter the sunlight so that it may illumin- 
ate the places out of the direct path of its 
rays. 

And what a scene of desolation would pre- 
sent itself to your view! The Desert of Sa- 
hara would look like a luxuriant park in com- 
parison with the lunar landscape. Not a blade 
of grass, not a tree, or brook, or lake—noth- 
ing but a vast, silent desert. There are plains 
not quite as level as our Western prairies, and 
great numbers of mountains, most of them 
much steeper than those on the earth; they 
are not grouped in long ranges, as our terres- 
trial mountains generally are, but are scat- 
tered all over the surface, singly and in irreg- 
ular groups. Most of them are shaped more 
or less like our terrestria! volcanoes, and they 
probably were volcanoes ages ago, before the 
moon cooled off. 

If you happen to land on a part of the moon 
where it is early morning, you will have plenty 
of time for explorations before night comes 
on. The sun rises and sets as it does on the 
earth, but the time between sunrise and sunset 
is nearly fifteen of our days. Then, during 
the long lunar night our earth will act like the 
moon, and will light up that part of the moon’s 
surface which is turned toward it—only there 
will be this curious difference: it will not rise 
and set, but will remain nearly stationary in 
the same region of the sky.—Canada Presby- 
terian. 








TRUE to all truth the world denies, 
Not tongue-tied for its gilded sin; 
Not always right in all men’s eyes, 
But faithful to the light within. 
—Holmes. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Quarterly Meeting due next week: Burlington 
and Bucks, at Burlington on Third-day, Eleventh 
Month 28th, at 10 a. M. 





William C. Allen spoke at a called meeting at 
Friends’ Institute on the 21st inst. on the crying 
need of Porto Rico for our help and service as it 
may be laid on us to perform. 


Atlantic City Meeting-house was filled on last 
First-day with an unprecedented number of attend- 
ers, mostly visitors to the National Convention of 
Grangers. Ministers from Moorestown and Phila- 
delphia were present, not expecting the extra con- 
gregation, and, it is trusted, opportunely. 

Copies of Cyrus W. Harvey’s paper on “ The 
Message and Method of Quakerism,” which was 
lately printed in THE FRIEND, have since been re- 
printed in small pamphlet form, and can be had at 
the office of the editor in Philadelphia, or of the 
— at American State Bank Building, Wichita, 

ansas, 





Tidings of the death of JosepH BEVAN BRaITH- 
WAITE, the learned and long venerated counsellor 
and minister in London Yearly Meeting, reached 
Philadelphia last First-day. His son, of the same 


ing, Philadelphia, on the same day, and sailed for 
England on the day following. 


Notice of the annual issue of the “ Religious and 
Moral Almanac,” and the Friends’ Card Calendar, | inhabitants, and offer in many communities the 
published by the Tract Association of Friends, ap- 
pears in another column. 
for the Calendar, both at home and in distant 
places, has for the past two years necessitated a 
second edition. 
authorized the printing of nearly double the num- 


The increasing demand 


This year the Board uf Managers 


ber issued three years ago. While it is hoped that 


all who desire the Calendar may thus have oppor- 


tunity to supply themselves, it is desirable that the 


edition may be nearly, if not entirely placed in 
circulation. 
portunities as they offer, to hand a Calendar or an 


Friends are encouraged to accept op- 


Almanac to a neighbor or friend. Through the 


faithfulness of some in this way, it is believed the 
demand in new quarters has largely arisen. 





From A NortH CAROLINA, NORTHAMPTON, Co., 


PAPER.—The Yearly Meeting of Friends at Cedar 
Grove is the event of special interest in our neigh- 


borhood at the present. The meeting began in a 


session of the meeting of the Ministry and over- 
sight on last Sixth-day. Regular meeting for busi- 


ness opened at 11 o'clock on Seventh-day. On 
First-day there were meetings at 11 A. M., at 3 P. 
M., and at 7.30 in the evening; all of which were 
well attended. The business that has come before 
the meeting relates to the state of religious life 
and work of the church, and interesting reports on 
the state of Society, the Bible school work, educa- 
tion, peace and book and tracts were heard. The 
meeting has been well attended through all its 
sessions. Many of the members from Chowan, 
Wayne and Randolph counties are present. Those 
who attended from other States are: Enoch Carter, 
of Galena, Kans.; C. W. Harvey and wife, of Wich- 
ita, Kans.; Andrew Hinshaw and wife, of Emporia, 
Kans.; Newby Hodson and wife, of Indian Terri- 
tory; Benjamin W. Wood, of Ontario, Can.; Nathan 
Pinson, of Danville, Ind.; Albert Maxwell and wife, 
of Plainfield, Ind.; Ezra Parker, of Westfield, Ind.; 
Thomas Parker and Jesse Downey, of Barnesville, 
Ohio; Joseph Thomasson, of Philadelphia, Penna.; 
Edgar Haines, of West Grove, Pa.; Thomas Fisher, 
of Malvern, Pa.; Louisa Peele, of Sommerton, Va.; 
Wm. Hall and sister; Mattie Hall, of Port Norfolk, 
Va., and others. The meeting concluded its busi- 
ness sessions on Fourth-day, and its meetings for 
worship will be concluded by a public meeting for 
worship at Cedar Grove on Fifth-day. The meet- 
ing next year is expected to convene on the first 
Seventh-day in Eleventh Month. 





THE GROWTH OF ONE YEARLY MEETING.—In the 
first decade of the last century four families and 
one other Friend migrated West from New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, North Carolina, and settled in 
what is now the State of Indiana. Before the end 
of the next decade twenty-one more families and 
four more single Friends passed from the same 
Monthly Meeting into Indiana. During the same 
period the Friendly population in Ohio had also 
been rapidly increasing. In 1821 Indiana Yearly 
Meeting was “set off” from Ohio, and in its turn 
it has become the mother of four other large Yearly 
Meetings, viz., Western in 1858, lowa in 1863, 
Kansas in 1872, and Wilmington in 1892. Later, 
Oregon and California were offshoots of Iowa. 


To-day the membership of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
considerably exceeds 20,000, and the total mem- 
bership of Friends in the State (which includes parts 
of two other Yearly Meetings) is upwards of 30,- 
000. The present position may be traced back to 
the faithful lives of the early settlers from North 
Carolina, who, though isolated on farms in an un- 


developed country, and having the care of families, 


continued to worship God in accord with their 
They 
became gathering centres, and from the first have 
name, had religious service in Twelfth Street Meet- | exercised a remarkable influence in public affairs. 
No other part of the earth's surface is so thickly 
ettled with members as is the State of Indiana. 


practice among their Friends in the East. 


In many districts they form the majority of the 


only place of worship. “There is hardly another 
Friend in this country to-day who exerts so wide 
an influence on State legislation as does the present 
Clerk of Indiana Yearly Meeting.” The history of 
Friends in Indiana has its lessons for English 
Friends; perhaps especially for those of our num- 
bers who remove to sparsely populated districts in 
our colonies.—London Friend. 


Gathered Notes. 


At the banquet given to the new Lord Mayor of 
London the Premier of England used these words: 
“A century ago, Pitt, standing where I now stand, 
prophesied war. To-day I prophesy peace.” 








The rejection of the amendment to disfranchise 
the negro in Maryland suggests a more catholic 
understanding of the genius of American institu- 
tions than sometimes seems to exist, and points 
hopefully to a future settlement of the race ques- 
tion without retrogressive steps. 





THE WorD “ GENTLEMAN.”—“ Except for pur- 
poses of ceremony,” says the London Outlook, “1 
desire the word gentleman to be abolished. I have 
weighed with great care its advantages and disad- 
vantages and have found that on the whole it is 
an inconvenience, a nuisance and the cause of va- 
rious evils.” 





Jacob Riis said in Philadelphia last week:—“ If 
you go into church settlements as God’s work, you 
will find the pure gold of the social life. But 
whatever You do, don’t think of the settlement as 
a place. It is not a place—it is a spirit. This is 
what you must have. The spirit equipment will 
do no good if you do not have Christ’s Spirit in the 
work. 

Andrew Carnegie was, on Tenth Month 17th, re- 
installed as Lord Rector of St. Andrews University. 
The text of his rectorial address was the wicked- 
ness and folly of war (which he characterized as 
“the foulest blot that has ever disgraced the 
earth”) as a means of settling international dis- 
putes. He hoped his hearers would follow closely 
the proceedings of the Hague Conference, for upon 
its ever-extending sway largely depended the com- 
ing of the reign of peace. 

Governor Hoch, of Kansas, at a dinner to Sena- 
tor Warner, of Missouri, lifted his voice in solemn 
warning to the whole country: 

“| want to say to you, not as an alarmist, but 
as a slight contributor to the American awaken- 
ing, that unless we find some effectual remedy for 
the control of the great trusts and corporations in 
the interests of all the people, a tidal wave of So- 
cialism will sweep over the country one of these 
days that will do incalculable damage.” 





“The amazing vote,” says the Hartford Courant, 
“secured for Hearst for mayor of New York is as 
significant a warning as the greedy and unscrupu- 
lous managers of corporations could have. If they 
pay no heed to that, they will be in the real trouble 
of which that was only the suggestion. What 
starts as a protest against corruption by corporate 
management runs easily into a direct attack on 
property. From one point of view this is unjust, 
but from another point of view it is very far from 
surprising.” 

Justice Brewer in arguing that the United States 
Nation is entitled to the name of Christian urges 
nominal, historical, and technical greunds, it seems 
to us, rather than the true ground of Christian 
character and life, but, amidst much in which we 
agree with him, we do also in this: that “the 
avowed separation between Church and State is. a 
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most satisfactory testimonial that Christianity is 
the [admitted] religion of the country, for a pecu- 
liar thought of Christianity is a personal relation 
between man and his Maker uncontrolled by and 
independent of human government.” 

ABSENTEE MEMBERSHIP.—“ It is apparent,” says 
The Watchman (Baptist), of Boston, “ that the idea 
that perscss living in one place can retain mem- 
bership in’# Christian Church in a distant locality 
which they seldom visit, is entirely foreign to the 
ideas of the early Christians and is a denial of the 
principle of active love and helpfulness, in accord- 
ance with which their development was shaped. 
According to that-principle it is impossible for per- 
sons to be considered members of churches with 
which they are not in frequent touch. The early 
Christians were members of the ecclesia simply 
because they were present, and no doubt the ef- 
fectiveness of our modern churches would be largely 
increased if the early idea could be restored.” 





THE WHITE FIELDS OF Porto Rico.—“ Let this,” 
says the Christian Advocate, “ burn into the con- 
science of our patriotic American citizens: 285,321 
persons of school age in Porto Rico have no school 
privileges whatever. For every 100 children but 
ten are accommodated in the public schools; ninety 
minds out of every 100 growing up in ignorance. 
Yet from every congregation in the city and coun- 

‘ try urgent appeals come to us to establish a school. 
Especially do the rural population plead for help, 
and seventy-eight of every 100 Porto Ricans live 
in the country. The Roman Catholic Church gave 
no heed to the seventy-eight, but only attempted 
instruction for the twenty-two in cities. This in 
itself is a great opportunity. Fifteen dollars a 
month means a school for 100 children. Who will 
do it?” 
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SUMMARY UF EVENTs. 


UNITED STATES.—The general outcome of the electio 
of Eleventh Month 7, 1908, in different States, is very 
encouraging to the reformer, and gives reason to believe 
that the reign of graft and corruption, which has pre- 
vailed so long, is nearing an end. 

Among the petitions which have been sent to P-esident 
Roosevelt asking him to use his influence to stop the 
atrocities inflicted upon Jews in Russia, is one from the 
Board of Aldermen in New York City, and one from the 
Select Council of this city. 

The practical working of Government industrial arbi- 
tration here and in other countries is the subject of a 
Bureau of Labor official bulletin. The paper is a statis- 
tical account of laws and results of their operation. For 
the United States it shows that at the beginning of the 
year 1905 twenty-four States had passed laws for indus- 
trial arbitration or conciliation. 

According to The Manufacturers’ Record, with every 
able-bodied laboring man now at work, “there would 
still be room for 500,000 men and women to do the im- 
mediate work of the South, to say nothing of that which 
is to be done hereafter.” 

This shortage of help has told severely in the cotton 
mills. It is said that at Birmingham, the Pittsburgh of 
the South, 20,000 men are needed now, for some of the 
iron furnaces are falling behind in their capacity to the 
eatent of 2,500 to 3,000 tons a month. In railroading 
and all other industries in the South the opportunities for 
rapid advancement are lost because labor cannot be 
found. 

It is estimated that the loss to cereals and other crops 
in the United States by insect enemies amounts to over 
$500,000,000 annually. 

The United States Supreme Court has lately rendered 
a decision upholding the legality of compulsory vaccina- 
tion laws. The case in question was one in which a 
compulsory law enacted in Massachusetts, it was claimed, 
infringed the liberties of citizens which are secured by 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution. 

The Sapreme Court declares that the Legislature was 
authorized to make a choice between the theory of those 
who regard vaccination as worthless or injurious and the 
generally accepted theory that vaccination is of the 
greatest value as protection against smallpox. The 
constitutionality of statutes making vaccination compul- 
sory has been settled by a number of State Supreme 


Courts. The legislation has been held to be a legitimate 
exercise of the police power for the safeguarding of the 
public health. The Federal Supreme Court now holds 
that the legislation is permissible under the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

The Chief of Police in Chester, Pa., has issued an edict 
authorizing policemen to confiscate all cigarettes and 
cigarette paper fouud in possession of minors. The 
identity of dealers selling to minors will be ascertained 
and prosecutions will follow. The edict was the result 
of a complaint made by the Board of Education, which 
stated that many pupils were becoming victims of the 
cigarette habit. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered that 
the minimum percentage of airbraked cars in trains used 
in interstate commerce shall be 75 per cent. on and after 
Righth Month 1, 1906. : 

The number of freight cars in the service of the rail- 
way companies, as reported to the commission on Tenth 
Month lst, was 1,790,118, of which 1,564,396 were 
equipped with train brakes. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor announces 
that the United States has entered the list of the world’s 
rice producing and exporting countries. Figures show 
that the exports of rice to Cuba alone in the last fiscal 
year amounted to 24,000,000 pounds, as against 700,000 
in the preceding year. 

The total value of rice of domestic production shipped 
to other countries in the fiscal year 1905 was $5,361,641. 
In the last five years the imports of this commodity have 
fallen from practically $4,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

FOREIGN.—The revolutionary party in Russia has fo- 
mented outbreaks in various large centres of population, 
which have been attended with great destruction of 
property and more or less bloodshed. Conciliatory mea- 
sures have been considered by Count Witte and his cab- 
inet of advisers, with the view of promoting a peaceful 
settlement. Upon them apparently now rests the bur- 
den of establishing a liberated Russia under the constitu- 
tional rule of the Romanoffs. Poles, as well as Liberal 
Russians, are beginning to have confidence in the honesty 
of Witte’s intentions, and in proportion as they evince 
that growing confidence in co-operation with him it is 
believed will the hope of a peaceful solution grow. 

A despatch says: The exodus continues. Hundreds 
of English are leaving daily. The British Charge d'Af- 
faires, said that British subjects could not reasonably ex- 
pect better protection than the Russians. He was not 
personally alarmed for the future, but confessed that the 
situation was so unsettled that he could not venture to 
dissuade his fellow countrymen from leaving if they felt 
inclined to do so. 

More than 10,000 foreign passports have been issued 
at Moscow in the last few days. Horrible accounts of 
the massacres of Jews and destruction of property are 
reaching St. Petersburg by mail. The inhabitants of the 
entire town of Chernigoff, the whole population being 
Jews, were utterly annihilated. 

The international committee in charge of the relief 
of Jews in Russia propose sending a commission to visit 
scenes of massacres. Its reports will determine the basis 
of distribution. Funds pour into New York from all 
sections of the country to swell the relief fund. 

The Zemstvo Congress began its sessions on the 19th 
in Moscow. Thirty-nine Governments were represented, 
and in addition there were representatives from thirty- 
nine municipalities and twenty-three Polish delegates 
were in attendance. 

The vote recently taken in Norway has resulted in 
choosing Prince Charles of Denmark, as King of Norway. 
An appropriation has been made by the Norwegian Par- 
liament of $200,000 annually for bis use. He will as- 
sume the title of King Charles V. 

Martial law has been proclaimed throughout Poland, 
and the Russian Government has announced its intention 
to suppress the movement in Poland to obtain self-gov- 
ernment. 

The Caucasian or stingless bee has been intro- 
duced into this country by the Department of Agriculture. 
In 1902, Frank Benton, the expert apiarist in charge of 
th? governmental hives at Washington, D. C., brought a 
number of Caucasian queens from Russia to this country, 
and in a short time the Department had a number to dis- 
tribute. These bees have been carefully studied, and 
while provided with stings, they appear not to be easily 
induced to use them. It is believed that the introduc- 
tifn of these bees will greatly affect the production of 
honey in this country. 

The Boer colony of farmers in Mexico has accepted an 
offer to settle in Southwest Texas. The tract of irri- 





Fifty families are ready to move from Chihuahua, 
Mexico. After building their homes and tilling the soil 
the Boers there found they could not perfect titles. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 79. 

Received from George Sykes, agent, England, £18, 
being 10s. each for J. J. Ashby, John Anderson, Robert 
Bigland, Elizabeth Bellows, R. B. Brockbank, Birmingham 
Friends’ Reading Society, E. and G. Brodrib, Stephen 
Cumberland, Thomas Francis, William Graham, Wm. B. 
Gibbins, Rachel Hall, Joseph Hinde, Ann Holmes, Joseph 
Haigh, John R. Howson, William Knowles, Elizabeth 
Knowles, Joseph Lamb, David McCaughtrie, Agnes Mc- 
Lennan, Anna Moorhouse, August Marshail, William R. 
Nash, George Pitt, Eliza M. Southall, J. H. Shield, Isaac 
Sharp, John E. Southall, James Stewart, F. B. Sainty, E. 
C. Thompson, John H. Walker, William Williamson, and 
£1 for A. Cheal. 

tes” Remittances received after Third-day noon will nvt 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 











NOTICES. 


Friends’ Religious and Moral Almanac for 1906 is now 
for sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Price, 4 cents each; by mail, 5 cents; per dozen, 30 
cents; by mail, 38 cents. Price, with paper cover, 5 
cents each; by mail, 6 cents; per dozen, 40 cents; by mail, 
49 cents. 

Friends’ Card Calendar for 1906: 

Price, 5 cents each; by mail, 10 cents; per dozen, by 
mail, 90 cents. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A: M., and 
2.48 and 432p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Supt 





MARRIED, on Tenth Month 25th, 1905, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, near Viola, Iowa, Roy L. NEWLIN, of 
Earlham, Iowa, son of Abner L. and Ella Newlin, and 
EpitH Sara Mott, daughter of John W. and Sina A. Mott 
of Springville, Iowa. 





DIED, on the thirty-first of Eighth Month, 1905, ParLuirs 
CHAMBERS, in his sixty-first year; a beloved member and 
overseer of New Garden Monthly and Particular Meeting 
of Friends, Pa. The patience and resignation with which 
he bore a very trying illness of several months’ duration 
with a peculiarly aggravated form of skin trouble, was 
instructive evidence that he found that Divine support 
which he craved. During the last two years of his ac- 
tive life, he sometimes spoke in religious meetings and at 
funerals when a savor of life seemed to attend his simple 
exhortations. The text of the last of these public ad- 
dresses was: “Not my will, but thine, O Lord, be done,” 
which was a favorite theme the remaining few months of 
his life. once remarking: “I did not know why I had to 
speak so often on that subject,” and “ Not my will” were 
almost the last connected words he uttered. His readi- 
ness to own the good in those with whom he came in con- 
tact won for him the kind regard of persons of different 
classes and professions. He remarked during his illness: 
“There is no one whom I could not send love to.” He 
was unable for several months often to engage in long 
conversation and could read but little, yet his apprecia- 
tion of Scripture reading was sweetly apparent, even when 
very weak. He seemed fully aware of his serions condi- 
tion, expressed his resignation, and, near the close, that 
he saw nothing in his way but trusted in Divine mercy. 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors and their-works do follow them.” 


——,, after an illness of one week of paralysis, at his 
home, near Belvidere, Perquimans County, North Carolina, 
on the nineteenth of Tenth Month, 1905, CALVIN Fore- 
HAND, in the seventy-fourth year of his age; a member 
of Piney Woods Monthly Meeting of Friends. Loving 
and faithful, sincere and loyal in the patient discharge of 
life’s duties, this dear Friend was concerned to do his 
day's work in the day-time. In his youth he had given 
evidence of his love for his Master, and of his desire to 
walk acceptably with Him, and in maturer years, as the 


gated land comprises about 75,000 acres, General Ben | cares and responsibilities of life pressed upon him, it was 


Valjoen, who acts for himself and 200 Boer families, 
promises several thousand agriculturists within two 
years. 


. 
. 
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manifest, through all its vicissitudes, that it was his 
greatest desire and endeavor to do justly, and to love 


mercy, and to walk humbly with his Heavenly Father. 
‘ 
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